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Written fear the Youth’s “a 
A GREAT AND GOOD MAN. 
There is not a little boy or girl who reads this 


Companion to whom the name of WasHiNcTON is 
not almost as familiar as their own name; and not} 





afew of them, I dare say, could tell many inte-}they could gape; ‘‘ look! they are robins.” 
‘Robins! rohin redbreasts! the hous 
the friend of man!” cried Arthur; ‘‘ tak 


resting anecdotes about this great and good wave 

One thing I want you to notice about him—he 
began in early youth to perform his duty. Do you 
recollect the reply of his venerable mother to some 


— 


to your charge. You must remember this, and| Put back the nest indeed!” and off ran the naughty 


= |never think, because you are young, or poor, or taker of birds’ nests, vainly pursued by little 


unnoticed by the gay world, that your conduct is Sophy’s chidings, by Julia’s persuasions by Ar- 


of little importance. 


It has been remarked that|thur’s remonstrances, and by the united predic- 


‘* Every person in whatever station has his follow- tions of all three that he would never rear the un- 
ers, admirers, and imitators; and has therefore fortunate younglings. 

the influence of his example to watch with care;’} | Very true were these predictions. One by one, 
he ought not only to avoid sin, but the appearance}! spite of all the care of Edward and his sister 
of it, not only to practice; virtue, but to — Fanny, who crammed them twenty times a day with 


countenance and support it. 














NARRATIVE. 








PRETTY BOBBY, 
A TRUE STORY—BY MISS 


all sorts of food, proper or improper, bread, meat, 
eggs, herbs, and insects, with every mess in short 
that they had ever heard recommended for any 
bird;—one by one the poor little shivering crea- 
tures, shivering although wrapped in lambs-wool 
and swansdown, pined, and dwindled, and died; 


" : d Fanny, a kind-hearted little girl, fretted and 
‘‘What have you got in your hat, Edward?” | 90° 7 9nby, gir 

said Arthur salsa Ma his sh ard Edward Stan-. cane; ‘See Sewer’, mat Sas venee., bet tee pees 

Lape, 'en.thuy he day in the village. where to cry, grumbled at his ill luck, and declared that 

they eth sadiied: * abet com you have there? a he would never trouble himself with birds again as 


bitd’s nest?” 


long as he lived. ‘‘I wonder how Arthur has suc- 


a ; . seeded with his!” thought he to himself; ‘I 
** Oh, I hope not!”’ exclaimed Julia Maynard, aa ‘ = 3 : 
a ee online allie ino: Details: ath joule think he and the girls talked of getting some—but, 


sister, ‘‘ taking bird’s nests is so cruel.” 


of course, they all died. I am sure no people 


“Cruel or not, Miss Julia,” replied Edward could take more pains than Fanny and J. I'll 


‘© a birds’s nest it is. 


Look. Arthur.” continued | 2°" trouble myself with birds again.” 


: : : : About a month after this soliloquy, the young 
he, displaying a nest full of poor little unfledged . Bev phe bac. 
creatures, opening four great mouths as wide as Stanhopes received an invitation to dine with their 


nest! oh, fie! fie!’ 
‘© The robin red 


robin’s 


cousins, for it was Sophy’s birthday, and the chil- 


bird! dren had a half holiday; and after dinner they 


were allowed to eat their cherries and strawber- 
ries in their own verandah, a place they were all 


breast!” said little Sophy — very fond of. And a very pretty place this veran- 


great characters who called to congratulate her, nard, ‘‘ that when the poor Children in the Wood ag > dete iets edie ention canis 
upon her son’s success and the honor he was re-,were starved to death, covered them over with} ..4 ofihe bison eieanad aie elisha Re, anata 
ceiving from his countrymen? She replied, ‘‘ Yes,, leaves. Did you never hear old nurse Andrews vy 2 pa 


George was always a good boy!’ Do you think 
your mother could say as much of you? 

There was one rule of his that he strictly ob- 
served through a long life, and that you would all 
do well to remember—it was this, never put off till 
tomerrow the duties which should be performed to-day. 
What a world of perplexing care should we all be 
freed from if Washington’s rule were universally 
adopted ! 

He was very conscientious also about the im- 
provement of his time. There was no one mo- 
ment for which he had not provided an appropriate 
employment. No one of you can have any idea, 
until you have tried it, how much may be accom- 
plished by being thus systematical. 

Perhaps you will say, why Washington was a 
great character, and had a great deal of responsi- 
bility, and thousands of his countrymen were lock- 
ing up to him and watching his movements; but I 
am a little ignorant child, unknown out of our own 
immediate neighborhood, and. what matters it if I 
should not employ every moment to the best advan- 
tage. Stop a moment! In one sense Washington 
was not greater than yourself. He had a soul 
that will live forever—and so have you. All the 
fame he so justly received here will never pur- 
chase for him a title in heaven if he did not perform 
his duty toward himself as well as to his fellow men. 

our soul is worth as much as Washington’s, An- 
gels would rejoice as much at your repentance, as 
they would at his. ‘‘ God is no respecter of per- 
sons.” In hisMMes none are poor, or mean, or 
contemptible, ever regarded by their fellov- 
men, Even the hairs of their head are numbered. 
All their thoughts, and motives, and words, and 
actions are set down in the great book of account, 
with as much accuracy as all those of the great 
and the mighty and the honorable. The questicn 
will not be on the day of trial, what did your fd- 
low creatures think of you, but, have you; to the 
best of your ability employed the talents committed 


seif:— 


poetry?” 


ever hear them? 





repeat the old ballad? I can almost say it miy- 
‘© No burial this pretty pair 

Of any man receives, 
Till Robin Redbreast painfully 

Did cover them with leaves,’’— 


effect out of Mr. Lamb’s Specimens. 


Call to the robin redbreast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
‘And with flewers and leaves do cover 
‘The friendless bodies of unburied men. 


Now I am quite sure that those lines are poetry;|seen came flying out of the arbor towards her; 
and, at all events, every body holds the robin sa- 
cred for his social qualities, he is so tame, so con-| ping first at a rose tree, then swinging on the top 
fiding, so familiar; no one would ever think of| of a lily, then perching on the branch of a campa- 
taking his nest, even if birds-nesting were not the|nula that bent under him;—still coming nearer 
cruellest thing in the world,” continued Julia, re-|and nearer, and listening, and turning up his 
turning to her first exclamation, ‘‘ Every body | pretty head, as Sophy continued to cry, ‘‘ Bobby! 
cherishes the robin.” 

**So do I,” replied her incorrigible cousin; ‘‘ J | jerking his tail in token of pleased acknowledge- 
am so fond of the robin and his note that I mean 
to bring up all four of these young ones, and tame | began picking up the bread crumbs with which it 
them, and make friends of them.”’ 

‘* Put back the nest, and I will teach you a bet-| young robins with their speckled breasts (for the 
ter way,” said Arthur; ‘‘ for we mean to tame|red feathers do not appear until they are three or 
some robins ourselves this summer.” 

‘* Put back the nest indeed!” rejoined Edward,|day, flying in and out quite close to the chil- 
‘¢] must make haste home, and get the butler to| dren, hopping round them, and feeding at their 
give me a cage, and Fanny to help me feed them,| very feet; mot shy at all, not even cautious like 


ers, clematjs, and jessamine, looking over gay 
flower beds, to an arbor of honeysuckle, laburnum, 
and china roses, which Arthur had made for Julia; 
clusters of greenhouse plants, their own pet gera- 
niums arranged round the pillars of the verandah; 
and the verandah itself, furnished with their own 


shouted Sophy: ‘‘ you that pretend to be so fond tables and chairs, and littered with their toys and 

of poetry, to take a robin’s nest!” ; 
‘* Poetry!’ rejoined Edward contemptuously, | playroom as heart could desire. 

‘a penny ballad! an old woman’s song! call that| Jt wasa fine sunny’afternoon towards the end 


their small garden tools: as pretty an out-of-door. 


of June, and the young folks enjoyed the fruit and 


‘I like to hear it though,” persisted little | the flowers, and the sweet scent of the bean blos- 
Sophy; ‘I had rather hear nurse Andrews repect|S0ms and the new mown hay in the neighboring 
the Children in the Wood than any thing; call it| fields, and were as happy as happy could be. At 
what names you like : 

‘* And it was but the other day,” said Julia, that | geraniums and largest hearts-ease, and they had 
papa made me learn some verses just to the same | been properly praised and admired, Arthur said, 
Did you|‘‘ 1 think it is time to show Edward our robins.” 


last, after the girls had pointed out their richest 


And at the words, little Sophy began strewing 
bread crumbs at one end of the verandah as fast 
as her hands could go. 


** Bobby! Bobby! pretty Bobby!” cried Sophy; 
and immediately the prettiest robin that ever was 


not in a direct line, but zigzag as it were, stop- 


Bobby!” and sometimes bowing his body, and 
mént, until at last he alighted on the ground, and 


was strewed. Whilst presently two or three 


four months old) came fluttering about the veran- 
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Se See 


the old birds who had seen more of the world, and 
looked at the strangers with their bright piercing 
eyes rather mistrustfully, as if they knew that there 
were such things as little boys who take birds 
nests, and little girls who keep birds in cages. 

‘Bobby! pretty Bobby!” continued Sophy, 
quite enchanted at the good conduct of her pets, 
and calling upon her cousins for their tribute of 
admiration. Fanny willingly expressed her de- 
light; and Edward, looking some what foolish, 
wondered how they became so tame. 

‘‘We used to throw down the crumbs from 
breakfast and dinner in this place all the winter,” 
said Julia; ‘‘ the poor birds are so glad of them in 
the hard weather! And one particular robin used 
to come for them every day, and grew quite famil- 
iar; he would even wait here for us, and fly to 
meet us as soon as that quick eye of his spied a 
white frock turning the corner. Sothen we began 
to talk to him, and to feed him regularly.” 

«¢ T always saved a great bit of bread for Bobby,” 
interrupted Sophy. 

‘‘ And he grew as tame as you see; and when 
he had young ones, he brought them here with 
him,” resumed her sister. 

‘*You should have seen them the first day,” 
said Sophy; ‘‘that was the prettiest sight. The 
little things did not know how to help themselves, 
so there they stood, some on the geraniums and 
some on the rose trees, chirping and opening their 
bills for the old birds to feed them; and the poor 
old birds flew about from one to the other with 
bread crumbs, not taking a morsel themselves. 
You cannot think how much the young ones ate! 
There was one great greedy fellow perched on my 
rake, who made his poor papa bring him seven 
mouthfuls before he was satisfied. And now they 
are so saucy! See how saucy they are!” contin- 
ued the little girl as one of the boldest came close 
to her, and canght a crumb which she was flinging 
to him before it reached the ground, ‘‘ see how 
saucy! O, pretty, pretty Bobbies! I do love them 
so.” 
‘* We all like the poor confiding creatures who 
pay us the compliment of trusting so entirely in 
eur kindness and good faith, I believe,” said Ar- 
thur, half laughing at her eargerness; ‘‘ and after 
all, Edward,” added he, as the two boys, bat in 
hand, marched off to cricket, ‘‘ after all, you must 
confess that our method of taming robins is bet- 
ter than yours, and that one bird who comes to 
you at liberty, of his own free will, is worth a 
dozen kidnapped in the nest, luckless wretches, 
and mewed up in a cage.”* 

Edward confessed that his cousin was right, and 
never took a bird’s nest again.—Parley’s Mag. 











ABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Sunday School Journal. 
WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 


As an evidence of the utility of Sabbath Schools 
in supplying the means of grace and salvation to 
the destitute in ovr country, permit me to men- 
tion the two following facts which have come un- 
der my own observation:—A few years ago, a 
clergyman was settled in a town in the south- 
eastern part of M which for more than half 
a century had been a moral desolation. The in- 
habitants in one part of the town, comprising about 
sixty families, were poor, ignorant, and exceeding- 
ly vicious. This neighborhood was visited by 
some benevolent people from N. B. and but a sin- 
gle part of a Bible was found among the entire 
population. They had no school house, and the 





children enjoyed neither means of grace, nor of 


common instruction. An effort was immediately 
made for their salvation. A school-house was 
erected, and a pious female employed to devote 
her whole time to the welfare of the neighborhood; 
suitable books were also provided, and every fami- 
ly supplied with a copy of the whole Bible or the 
Testament. 


It was made an important part of 
this teacher’s duty to collect the children together 








spend the time in Bible instruction and prayer. 
In this service she was occasionally assisted by 
pious individuals from N. B. and now behold the 
change. It was my privilege to spend a Sabbath 
in this neighborhood, about seven years since, 
where, both forenoon and afternoon, the school- 
house was full of old and young—all as respect- 
fully attending upon, and as anxiously listening to, 
divine instruction as any ordinary congregation 
inthe land. One gray-headed man, I well re- 
member, arose and addressed the school, and 
with tears exhorted them to attend the instruction 


their souls; and yet he was not then pious, and 
but a short time before was profanely wicked; but 
even his hardened heart had been made to feel, 
under the softening influence of Bible instruction. 
What is the present moral aspect of that neighbor- 
hood, or what will be the final results in regard to 
individuals there, 1 am unable to say. 

The other case I shall mention is that of a school 
sustained by an individual in central New York. 
This beloved Christian brother had removed from 


new settlement, about eight miles north, where the 


ed for, and, foregoing his own personal gratifica- 


others; and, as the best means of securing this, 


gave 
came together. 


singing and prayer. 


good Mr. R.’s Sabbath School instruction. 


they were receiving, and seek the salvation of 


a village enjoying richly the means of grace to a 


people were generally poor—the land not being 
yet subdued—and where they enjoyed no other 
Christian instruction than an occasional visit from 
a travelling minister could give them; and this 
point was more than a mile from the school house 
in thisneighborhood. Mr. R. could atttend church 
about six miles distant, for he had horses and 
carriages sufficient for his whole family; but he 
felt for the families which were not so well provid- 


tion in this particular, he sought the salvation of 


he established a Sabbath School, and liberally 
provided it with books from his own purse, and 

hours of the Sabbath to the instruction of 
cave Children immediately 
came a distance of two and three miles, and in a 
short time they did not come alone,—their parents 
and other members of the family would accompany, 
them, and the school house would be crowded 
with learners of Bible truth. A part of the day 
was devoted to reading sermons, exhortations, 
I have by request visited 
that place several times, and held evening service, 
where the house has been crowded with people, 
many of whom came a distance of two or three 
miles; and every one felt that this was the fruit of | 
When 
that brother sold his farm in that neighborhood, 
preparatory to a removal to Illinois, I felt, and, 
others felt, that the loss to that place was as great 
as any society ever experienced in the removal of 
a beloved Christian teacher; and nothing could 
have reconciled me to his removal but the consid- 
eration that wherever he is on earth he will love 
Christ and his cause so well that he will be a 
blessing to any neighborhood; and Illinois needs 
thousands of just such men, for there are thou- 
sands of districts in the West. just as destitute as 
was that of B. J. before Mr. R. took up his abode 
there; and thousands that can be saved by Sab- 
bath Schoo] instruction under the benevolent la- 
bors of just such plain Christian men as he is. S. 


ithus to address his childre’ 
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MORALITY. 








FRATERNAL LOVE, 


and society! 


felicity and pleasure. 





on the Sabbath, both forenoon and afternoon, and 





What inexpressible delight, when brothers and 
sisters of one family live together in all the harmo- 
ny of friendship and good esteem, mutually de- 
lighted and charmed with each others’ presence 
Peace dwells in their bosom, and 
transport, beats at their heart. They know how 
to alleviate each others’ troubles and difficulties; 
they know how to impart and double each others’ 
And if perchance their 
aged parents live, who have formed them thus to 
love, whose early care provided for them this 
high feast of the most delicate sensations, what in-- 


parents with this fruit of their care! O ye ha 
parents! if I could envy any beings upon ag 
were you, who see your youth renewed jn good 
and worthy children flourishing around you; who 
see those children amply crowning your days and 
nights of past solicitude, not only with the most 
reverential respect to yourselves, but with what you 
wish still more, if possible, with the firmest and 
most respectful love to each other; who see those 
children with all the kindness of that love you 
sought to inspire, like olive branches, verdant 
around you, blessed in you, blessed in each other 
blessed in themselves; the providence of God 
smiling upon them; success and honor attendin 
their steps, od 
EXAMPLES, 
The scriptural examples of Joseph and hig 
brethren we think it necessary to point out in 
Genesis, chap. 43, 44, 45, 46, and 47, and to re- 
mark, that this history is not exceeded in interest. 
ing passages by any other, sacred or profane, 
Cato, when but a boy, being asked whom he 
loved best, answered ‘*‘ My brother Czpas;” and 
so often as the same question was asked, the same 
reply was given. In proof of his affection, when 
he grew to manhood, he never went to supper 
(says Plutarch) nor out of his house to the mar- 
ket-place, nor into the fields without him: and 
when Cepas died, Cato mourned exceedingly, and 
erected a tomb of Thracian marble to his memory, 
which cost him eight talents. 
7 — the Scythian, having four score Sotis, 
desif€d nothing so much as to bring them up in 
the love of each other; and, to show them how in- 
vincible such a concord would render them as he 
lay on his death bed he called them around him, 
and giving to each of them a bundle of javelins, 
bade them try if they could break the bundles, 
The young men having attempted, and declaring 
it impracticable, Scylurus untied the bundles in 
their presence, broke the javelins one by one with 
the greatest ease, and from thence took occasion 
: ** Behold, my sons, 
your strength while linked together in the bands 
of amity! on the contrary, how weak, and what an 
easy prey you must be, when separated in your 
interests by discord -and sedition!” 
The father of that eminent lawyer Mr. Sergeant 
Glanville had a good estate, which he intended to 
leave to his eldest son; but he proving a vicious 
young man, and there being no hopes of his recoy- 
ery, he devolved it upon the Sergeant, who was 
his second son. Upon the father’s death, the eld- 
est, finding that what he had before considered 
as the mere threatenings of an angry eld man, 
were now but too certain, became melancholy, 
which by degrees wrought in him so great a 
change, that what his father could not prevail in 
while he lived, was now effected by the severity 
of his last will. His brother, observing this, in- 
vited him, together with many of his friends, toa 
feast; where, after other dishes had been served 
up, he ordered one, which was covered, to be set 
before his brother, and desired him to uncover it; 
upon his doing which, the company, no less than 
himself were surprised to find it full of writings ; 
and still more, when the Sergeant told them, 
**that he was now doing what he was sure his 
father would have done had he lived to see the 
happy change which they now all saw in his broth- 
er; and therefore he freely restored to him the 
whole estate.” 

In the year 1585, the Portuguese carracks sailed 
from Lisbon to Goa, a very rich and flourishing 
colony of that nation in the East Indies. On 
hoard of one of these vessels gyere no less than 
1200 souls, mariners, passengi™ms, priests, and 
friars. ‘The beginning of the voyage was prosper- 
cus; but not many days after, through the per- 
verseness of the pilot, the ship struck on a rock, 
and instant death began to stare them in the face. 
In this distress the captain ordered the pinnace te 
be launched; into which having tossed a small 





creasing raptures do they feel from blessing these 





with their swords, prevented the coming of any 


quantity of biscuit, and some boxes of marmalade, 
he jumped in himself with nineteen others, who, 
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_whose mercy alone could deliver them. At the 


» to be sufficient, at very short allowance, to sus- 


fate, after they had confessed and received abso- 
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more, lest the boat should sink. This scantily 
equipped, they put off into the great Indian Ocean, 
without a compass to steer by, or any fresh water 
put what may happen to fall from the heavens, 


end of four or five days the captain died with 
sickness; and they were obliged, to prevent con- 
fusion, to elect one of their company to command 
them. ‘This person proposed to them to draw lots, 
and cast every fourth man overboard, their small 
stock of provision being now so far spent as not 


tain life above three days longer. To this they 
agreed; so that there were four to die out of their 
unhappy number, the captain, a friar, and a car- 
penter, being exempted by general consent. The 
jots being cast, three of the first submitted to their 


lution. The fourth victim was a Portuguese gen- 
tleman that had a younger brother in the boat; 
who, seeing him about to be thrown overboard, 
most tenderly embraced him, and with tears be- 
sought him to let him die in his room; enforcing 
his arguments by telling him, ‘‘ that he was a mar- 
ried man, and had a wife and children at Goa, be- 
sides the care of three sisters, who absolutely de- 
pended on him for support; whereas himself was 
single, and his life of no great importance; ‘‘he 
therefore conjured him to suffer him to supply his 
place, assuring him that he had rather die for him 
than live without him. The other brother, aston- 
ished, and melting with his generosity, replied, 
“that, since the Divine Providence had appointed 
him to suffer, it would be wicked and unjust to 
permit any other to die for him, but especially a 
brother to whom he was so infinitely obliged.” 
The younger, however, persisting in his refusal, 
would take no denial, but, throwing himself on his 
knees, held bis brother so fast that the company 
could not disengage him. Thus they disputed 
awhile; the elder bidding him to be a father to his 
children, and recommending his wife and sisters 
tohis protection; but all he could say could not 
make the younger desist. This was a scene of 
tenderness that must fill every humana breasi witli 
pity. At last the constancy of the elder brother 
yielded to the piety of the other, and suffered the 
gallant youth to supply his stead; who being cast 
inte the sea, and a good swimmer, soon got to the 
stern of the pinnace, and laid hold of the rudder 
with his right-hand. This being perceived by one 
of the sailors, he cut off the hand with his sword. 
The youth dropping into the sea presently rose 
again, and regained his hold with his left hand, 
which received the same fate by a second blow. 
Thus dismembered of both hands, he made a shift, 
notwithstanding, to keep himself above water with 
his feet, and two stumps which he held bleeding 
upwards. This moving spectacle so excited the 
pity of the whole company, that they cried out. 
“He is but one man; let us endeavor to save 
him!” Accordingly he was taken into the boat, 
where he had his hands bound up as well as the 
place and circumstances would admit. ‘They then 
continued rowing all night; and the next morning, 
when the sun rose (as if Heaven would reward 
the piety and gallantry of this young man,) they 
deseried land, which proved to be the mountains 
of Mozambique in Africa, not far from a Portu- 
guese colony; thither they all safe arrived, where 
they remained until the next ship from Lisbon 
passed by, and carried them to Goa. 

Titus, the Roman emperor, who was called, 
for his virtues, ‘‘the delight of mankind,” bore 
such a brotherly affection towards Domitian, that 
though he knew,he had spoken irreverently of him, 
and had solicitéd the army to rebellion, yet he 
never treated him with the less love and respect 
even on that account, nor would suffer others to 
do so; but called him his partner and successor in 
the empire; and sometimes, when they were alone 
tegether, he besought him not only with earnest 
entreaties, but with tears, that he would bear the 
same brotherly love towards him as he always had 
and ever should find from him. : 


fraternal love; for being in a battle with the Ar- 
gives, and seeing his brother fall down dead with 
the wounds he had received, he instantly leapt 
over his dead body, and with his shield protected 
it from insult and plunder; and though sorely 
wounded in this generous enterprise, he would not 
by any means retreat to a place of safety, until he 
had seen the corpse carried off the field by his 
friends. How happy for Christians would they 
imitate this Heathen, and as tenderly screen from 
abuse and calumny the wounded reputation or 
dying honor of an absent or defenceless brother! 
Be. moe 
From the Christian Intelligencer. 

THE SWEARER’S PRAYER ANSWERED, 

Messrs. Epirors,—On Saturday last, as I was 
passing through Ann-street, and near your news- 
paper office I met five or six lads, who were ear- 
nestly engaged in conversing upon some subject, 
perhaps skating, that appeared to be very pleasing 
to them. ‘Their ages probably varied frrom ten to 
fifteen years; they were well dressed, with boots, 
&c.; interesting and intelligent in appearance, 
and I suppose they were what boys, whose parents 
are unable to dress them in such fashionable 
clothes, would term ‘‘ gentlemen’s sons.” But 
judge of my surprise and sorrow, when upon ap- 
proaching them, I heard them utter the most pro- 
fane language. One of the oaths that saluted my 
ears was too horrid to be spoken. I will write it, 
but I hope your readers will not speak it, or any 
other profane -oath that they must necessarily 
read, It was ‘*D nmy eyes!” I was thus 
forcibly reminded of a story which I will relate for 
the benefit of your young readers; and if any of 
them should ask, ‘‘is it true?”? you may assure 
them that it is; for the man himself, told it to me, 
and he is still living in this city; and would you 
believe it? he is still a swearer! 

Well, now for— : 

Tue Story.—A man, who lived in a fine house, 
and had elegant furniture, and a pretty coach and 
horses, and a great many other such things that 
are much desired, about three years ago caught 
cold in his eyes. One of them became very much 
inflamed: it pained him exceedingly, and the 
water flowed from it, so that he could scarcely 
see out of it. One day he impatiently exclaimed, 
‘*T wish to God this eye was out, and I had one 
of Scudder’s glass eyes in its place!” At that 
moment, as he informed me, a sharp pain shot 
through his eye; he went home, and lay in great 
pain several months, His Eve secamMe SToNne 
Buinp! and when he was telling me this story, he 
‘*he had®one of Dr. Scudder’s glass eyes in its 
place! Thus God heard and answered this 
‘«Swearer’s Prayer.” 

And let it be remembered, that when it seemeth 
him good, the Lord attends to the cry of those that 
call upon hjs name, whether old or young, rich or 
poor, in public or private, for good or for evil, and 
that ‘‘the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain.” 

** Tt chills my blood to hear the blest Supreme 
Rudely appealed to on each trifling theme! 
Maintain your rank; vulgarity despise; 

To swear, is neither brave, polite, nor wise. 

You would not swear upon a bed of death; 
Reflect—your Maker now may stop your breath.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FATHERS, FREQUENTLY SPEAK A KIND WORD 
TO YOUR SONS. 

_ My father was a stern man, and though he had 
in his constitutionally lofty and noble nature as 
much of the ‘‘ milk of human kindness” as other 
men, it was seldom visible in his deportment to- 
ward his children, His kindness for us was more 
apparent in the general regard he had for our 
temporal and spiritual necessities, and in the often 
severe but wholesome instruction, which, in accor- 


of which when he was present we were scarcely 
sensible, but which when he was absent for a 
few days or weeks we all felt. Of course he was 
not accustomed to'speak kind and gentle words to 
us as are many parents totheir children. But the 
following simple incident, to me affecting, at once 
illustrates his nature, and conveys a lesson worthy 
of attention. 

When quite a lad, about seven or eight years 
old, during one long, cold lonesome winter, I slept 
alone in an upper apartment, far away from any 
other individual. My two brothers were absent 
teaching school, and most of my sisters, of whom I. 
had six, were also absent, on long visits with dis- 
tant friends. One or two of them might have slept 
quite in another part of the house. And the pa- 
rental couch was quite out of the reach of any 
sound of distress which I could make. As was 
my custom at eight o’clock, one cold, dark cheer- 
less night I had retired to my lonely bed, and as I 
waited for some one to take the light, I lay listen- 
ing to the sound of the fierce gusts of wind that 
blew around the old mansion, Jt was the dwell- 
ing place of my grand-sire, and for aught I remem- 
ber, of his father before him. The high wind 
sounded like thunder in the old fashioned stone 
chimney, and every now and then blew up frag- 
ments of ice and frozen snow, against the window. 
I was not a coward; but an indescribable sensa- 
tion of loneliness came over me, and disposed me 
instinctively to draw my head into my own bosom 
for want of another, andto commune with my own 
little thoughts. Soon however I heard the heavy 
tread of my father, on the long and distant stair- 
case, coming to remove the light. On coming 
into my apartment, he addressed me, not as usual 
with my Christian name, which might as appropri- 
ately have belonged to ancther as to myself, but 
with the much more affectionate appellation my 
son, one which denoted the near relation between 
us. 

‘* My son, are you asleep?” 

‘No Sir,” I replied, uncovering my head to see 
the countenance from whence sounds of so much 
tenderness, | knew were ‘not accustomed to 
come. I did not then understand what it meant: 
now I begin to know it was the feelings of the 
father that gave these words their music. 

‘* Have you tucked up your bed, my son, and do 
you lie warm this cold mght?” he inquired with the 
same affectionate interest. 

** Ves Sir.” 

‘* Well then, my son, lie still, shut up your eyes, go 
to sleep, and get up early in the morning :”’—all spok- 
en in a subdued and pathetic tone of voice, and he 
then turned away with the light to the parental 
hearth. As for myself I drew myghead again into 
my own bosom, and for once wept like a child as I 
was, at the kindness of my father. 

Though this transpired nearly thirty years ago, 
it is one of those few things which stand as promi- 
nent in the memory as if they happened but yester- 
day. Even now I cannot recal the scene without 
being affected. And though my honored parent 
be beneath the ground, its remembrance teaches 
me to love him. The lesson I derive from it is, 
that fathers should frequently speak a kind word to 
their sons. J.S. 





RELIGI 
From the Baptist Monthly Tracts. 
A LITTLE BOY’S INQUIRY ABOUT HIS SOUL. 
Samuel Wyke Kilpin, when a little boy, ran up 
to his father, who was working in the garden, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Papa, papa! I want to ask you a 
question—W here was my soul before it came into 
this body?” ‘‘My dear boy,” I replied, ‘ it 
would be better for you to inquire where it will go 
if it were now to leave the body?” ‘‘O, papa!” 
he said, with an inexpressible look, ‘it would go 
to heaven, that is sure, that is settled.”’ ‘‘ Alas! 
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dance with the Bible fell frequently from his lips. 
Hence his children not only feared and respected 





Timoleon, the Corinthian, is a noble pattern of 


him, but we had a deep-seated affection for himy 





my dear boy, I wish it may be so settled,” I re- 


'joined; ‘‘that would be of much greater impor- 


tance than to know where it was, before it enter- 
@d your body. What led you to propose such a 
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question?” ‘‘I don’t know,” the dear boy 
plied; ‘‘ but it just entered my mind.” Then off 
he ran. Because this little boy was young, and 
had not committed many sins, he thought that he 
should surely go to heaven. But by and by his 
mind began to be in a great tumult, occasioned by 
a new chain of feelings. He began to be con- 
scious that it was not so certain, after all, that he 
should go to heaven. Leaving his father and 
mother, he made a sudden retreat from the room, 
when, with his heart all emotion, and big with sor- 
row, he shut himself in a dark parlor, unperceived 
by any one of the family. His mother accidentally 
went into the room some time after with a candle, 
and found the young penitent on his knees in ear- 
nest prayer. She was alarmed, and disturbed 
him; covered with confusion at being caught in 
that position, he effected an instant retreat to his 
ownroom. Like Saul of Tarsus, he had often pre- 
sented the service of the lip to his Maker; he had 
been taught with his first lisping voice to address 
his Saviour; and I believe the child-like forms 
were never omitted, morning or evening. 

O, how often had I entreated my God that, 
whilst my child was on his knees repeating the 
words of payer, he would be pleased to breathe 
into his soul the spirit of prayer! My language 
was, O that the Lord, the Spirit, would make this 
child like Samuel, a spiritual worshipper! He 
had feared the Lord from his infancy; but now 
behold the lad at seven years old, whose heart the 
Lord opened, prostrate as a poor sinner at the 
foot of the cross, pleading for mercy through a 
crucified Saviour. His mother had permitted him 
to enter his room alone, but kept her station near 
the door; his groans and sighs increased her} 
alarm: she sent for me; I hastened to him; and 
witnessed a sight which can never be forgotten. 
Yes! I beheld my petitions answered in the ago- 
nizing prayers of my only child. With hands 
clasped together, he sat on his bed, his eyes turn- 
ed heavenward; tears plentifully bedewed his 
cheeks. I heard him with indescribable anguish 
imploring the merey of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
His affectionate mother, at a little distance from 
him, sat weeping. Convulsed with different feel- 
ings, I approached his bed, when, taking my 
hand, he exclaimed in agony, ‘‘ O, papa, papa! 
your sermon to-night has shown me that I am 
wrong, that I am a lost sinner. You said that 
those persons who had never gone forth weeping 
would never return rejoicing; and alas! till now 
I never knew what sorrow for sin meant; there- 
fore I have no Scriptural right to peace or joy. 
O, papa, papa, what shall I do?” 
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Scripture Lilustration. 
‘** Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto the hand of 


their masters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of 


her mistress; 80 our eyes wait upon the Lord our God, until 
that he have mercy upon us.’’—Psalm cxxiii. 2. 

Great reverence in these expressions. Servants or 
slaves in the east, pay the most profound respect to 
those whom they serve. From their inferiority, they 
dare mot speak in their master’s presence. Every 
command is given them in silence, and the sign is 
always expressive, and well understood. -Hence the 
mutes in the Turkish seraglio. In Egypt and in 
Persia the like custom prevails. 4 

Pocoke says, that at a visit in Egypt every thing is 
done with the greatest decency and the most profound 
silence; the slaves or servants standing at the bottom 
-ef the room, with their hands joined. before them, 


watching with the utmost attention every motion of 


their master, who commands them by signs. So also 


De la Mottraye says, that the eastern ladies are wait- 
ed on even at the least wink of the eye, or motion of 


the fingers, and that in a manner not perceptible to 
strangers. 

In these illustrations we can then see the expressive 
beauty and force of the psalmist’s language. ‘The 


godly man is, indeed, not the slave of his Master, for 


his service is ‘ perfect freedom;” but as the eastern 
servant, in silent reverence, stands with folded 


hands, attentive eyes, and ready feet, to do his mas- 


ter’s commands and is in all respects submissive to his 


will; and as the maid, in like manner, regards the! 


re- | motions of her mistress’s hand, so does he, with pro- | 


and feet, ever stand prepared to do the commands of 
the Lord. 





found reverence, a patient mind, and obedient hands 





The Improvident Traveller. 


A certain traveller, who had a distance to go, one 
part of his road leading through green fields, and the 
other through a tangled road of brambles and thorns, 
made great preparations for the first part of his jour- 
ney. 

He dressed himself in light and gay clothes, and 
put a cake in his pocket; he stuck a nosegay in his 
bosom, and taking a light slender cane in his hand, 
nimbly proceeded on his way along the beaten path 
across the green meadows. The sun shone in the 
skies, and on went the traveller comfortably, pleas- 
antly, and delightfully. 

After a while, the read became rugged, and, by the 
time night drew on, the traveller was in a pitiable 
plight. His provisions were exhausted; his clothes 
wet through, and partly torn from his back by the 
briers; his flowers were faded; and, weary as he 
was, his slender cane would not bear his weight; a 
stream of water was before him, and darkness around 
him. 

Alas! sail he, smiting his breast, “I am hungry, 
and have no food; wet to the skin, and have no dry 
clothes; weary, and no staff to rest on; I have a 
stream to cross, and here is no boat; I am bewildered, 
end have no guide; it is dark, and I have no Jantern. 
Fool that I am! why did I not provide for the end of 
my journey, as well as the beginning? 

Reader, time is hastening away, thou art a travel- 
ler! Life is the beginning, death the end of thy jour- 
ney. If thou hast made preparation for both, happy 
art thou: but if otherwise, thou resemblest the fool- 
ish traveller. [S. S. Journal. 





Sagacity of a Dog. 

A curious instance of the sagacity of a dog has just 
been related to us on such good authority that we 
cannot doubt its correctness. A gentleman -whoowns 
a fine Newfoundland dog, seeing the animal rush in- 
to the street and seize a negro woman, immediately 
interfered and calling him off, made him go with him 
into his office where he caused him to remain. ‘The 
dog continued to appear dissatisfied to such a degree 
that his master was induced to think there must be 
something wrong, and recollected at the moment that 
a pair of cushions had_been left in a sleigh opposite 
the duor. On examining the sleigh one of the cush- 
ions could not be found. The master immediately 
called to his dog—“ Find it, Carlo,” and the animal 
dashed off up the street, followed by his owner. 
They had not gone fur before three colored women 
were seen who soon separated, two of them going 
one way, the third in an opposite direction. The gen- 
tleman foilowed the two, and having overtaken them 
demanded the cushion. They protested that they 
had stolen nothing, and offered to let him search 
them. Finding they had nothing, he went in search 
of Carlo, and ascertained that he had caught the real 
thief, the woman who had turned in the opposite di- 
reetion, and held the cushion in his mouth. 

[Balt. American, 





y Religion of the Dog. 
The Rev. Henry Duncan, in his Philosophy of the 


Burns. ; 

“<] well remember with what delight I listened to 
an interesting conversation which, while yet a school- 
boy, L enjoyed an opportunity of hearing in my fa- 
ther’s manse, between the poet Burns and another 
poet, my near relation, the amiable Blacklock. The 
subject was the fidelity of the dog. Burns took u 
the question with all the ardor and kindly feeling 
with which the conversation of that extraordinary 
man was so remarkably imbued. It was a subject 
well calculaled to call forth his powers, and, when 
handled by such a man, not less suited to interest the 
youthful fancy. The anecdotes by which it was 
illustrated have long escaped my memory; but there 
was one sentiment expressed by Burns with his own 
characteristic enthusiasm, which, as it threw a new 


said he, “is the God of the dog. He knows no other: 
he can understand no other; and see how he worships 
him! With what reverence he crouches at his feet 
with what love he fawns upon him, with what le- 
pendence he looks up to him, and with what cheerful 
alacrity he obeys him. His whole soul is wrapped 


ture are devoted to his service; and these powers and 
faculties are ennobled by the intercourse. Divines 





Seasons, relates the following original anecdote of 


light into my mind, I shall never forget. ‘ Man,” 


up in his god; all the powers and faculties of his na- 
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» An Assassin Converted, 
Mr. Thoroughgood, a minister of the 17th centy-- 


ry, having reproved the sin of swearing, one of his. 


hearers, sensible of his guilt, and thinking he was th 
person particularly intended, resolved to kill tins 
and in order to do it, he hid. himself behind a hedge’ 
which he knew Mr. Thoroughgood would ride ~ 
when he went to preach his weekly lecture, Wher 
Mr. T. came to the place, he prepared to shoot him 
but his piece failed, and only flashed in the pan. 
The next week he lay in the same place, with the 
same design. When Mr. T. came up, the wretch 
offered to fire again; but the piece would not go off 
Upon this his conscience accusing him for such wick. 
edness, he went after him, and, falling down on his 
knees, with tears in his eyes, related the whole to. 
him, and hegged his pardon. This providence was 
the means of his conversion, and he became, from that 
time, a serious Christian,——Pleasing Expesitor. 





Sleepy Hearers. 
One Lord’s day afternoon, the late Mr. Fuller of 
Kettering, perceiving some of his hearers to be drow. 
sy; as soon as he had read his text, he strack hj 
Bible three times agaiust the side of the pulpit; calling 
out, ** What! asleep already! I am often ‘afraid j 
should preach you alseep, but the fault cannot be 
mine to-day, for I have not yet begun !”” [tb. 





} A Little Teetotaler, 

About six years old, was overheard to use the fol- 
lowing words in his prayers: ‘Oh Lord! [ thank 
Thee, that my papa, is not a rum-seller.” 
The little fellow had heard of the evils that rum- 
selling inflicts upon the community, and no doubt 
has witnessed Some of them, and he rejoiced that no 
one connected with him had any share in the guilty 
— — — he — to be thankfal, but he 

new not—no infant mind cou — hi ; 
for thankfulness. ee 





The only useful part of the Trade, 
A boy, in passing a grocer’s store, said to his fa- 
ther, “‘ If I had that shop, father, I would turn all the 
rum and gin out into the street; but I would save the 
casks. I would not throw them away.” 














EDITORIAL. 


ANOTHER YEAR ALMOST GONE. 
The ‘* birth day ” of the Yourn’s Companion is 
near at hand.’ Next week this little paper will be ten 
years old.. It has grown in strength, as it has grown 
in years—like many of the little boys who read it— 
for it has now more Subscribers than it ever had be; 
fore. But this makes more work, and costs more 
money for paper and printing; and if the Subscribers 
don’t pay, it is something like a little bey’s being sent 
to bed without his supper, after he has worked hard 
allday. Now, little friends, think of this—and if it 
is time for you to pay for your little weekly Com- 
panien, in advance for another year, gather up the 
little change which you have earned by your indus- 
try or good behaviour and send it to the Editor of 


the Youth’s Companion, who will give a receipt for it. 
SS = 

















POETRY. 











"TIS SPRING. 
*Tis spring! ’tis the beautiful spring! 
The trees are all blooming around; 
The grass springing up all so green ‘ 
Now covers the face of the ground. 
Tke birds are all building their nests, 
They scaree spare a moment to eat, 
Yet now and then stop on the spray, 
And pour forth their music most sweet. 
The sheep are released from the fold, 
To nibble their delicate meal; 
The lambkins, with snowy white fleece, 
Are gamboling over the hill; 
The oxen are loos’d from thestall, 
And patiently wait for the yoke; 
The stubble is burning in piles, 
Beclouding the fields with its smoke. 
As this is the spring of my life, 
Lord, help me the good seed to sow, 
That, fast as my years shall increase, 
In knowledge and grace I may grew; 
To do all the good in my power, 
Be this every minute’s employ; 
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tell us that it ought just to be so with the Christian: 
but the dog puts the Christian to shame.” 





And then, whefh my seasons are o’er, 
Through grace may I heaven enjoy. 
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